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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SIZE AND FREQUENCY 
IN FORMING ASSOCIATIONS 


HE investigation of the methods by which associations can be 
formed with the greatest readiness is a matter of considerable 
importance, both practically and theoretically. There have appeared, 
in the psychological literature, several accounts of the relative im- 
portance of such factors as intensity, recency, frequency, and 
primacy. On the other hand, a considerable amount of work has 
been done in recent years upon the effect of divided repetitions. 

The experiment to be described in this paper is, in a measure, 
connected with both of these methods. The task we set ourselves was 
to determine the relative value of a full-page advertisement appear- X 
ing once, a half-page appearing twice, a quarter-page appearing four 
times, and an eighth-page advertisement appearing eight times. 

This investigation is connected with the experiments on intensity, 
frequency, ete., because size is merely one form of intensity, so we are 
studying the relation of intensity and frequency of stimulation in 
forming associations. “It is connected with the other type of investi- 
gation because we are studyjng the effect of the ‘different possible dis- 
tributions of the same amount of stimulation in forming associations. 
Divided repetition takes account of the temporal elements which @ 
enter into the formation of associations, whereas this paper will deal 
more with the spatial elements connected with the same groblem. 

Scott* was, I believe, the first to attack experimentally the prob- 
lem of the relative memory value of advertisements of different sizes. 

His material was composed of 100 pages of advertising matter, con- 
sisting of 43 full pages, 15 half pages, 36 quarter pages, and 93 
smaller-sized advertisements. ‘These advertisements were bound into 
the back of a current magazine and shown to 50 persons, 17 men and . 
33 women. Some of his subjects mentioned as many as 30 advertise- 
ments, while one man was unable to recall a single one that he had 
seen. They were tested for both recall and recognition memory. His 
results for miscellaneous advertisements follow. The figures in the 
1Scott, W. D., ‘‘The Psychology of Advertising,’ pages 165-177. 
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table indicate the average number of times each advertisement was 
mentioned : 


Full Half Quarter Small 
MN i sakaiawesseerars 6.54. 2.73 1.08 0.15 
Recognition ............ 12.65 7.87 | 3.39 0.37 


He concludes: ‘‘In all these cases it was found that the full-page 
advertisement was more than twice as effective as a half-page ad- 
vertisement; a half-page was more than twice as effective as a quar- 
ter-page, and a quarter-page was more effective than a quarter-page 
of small advertisements. ’’ ? 

One possible source of error in his experiment comes from the fact 
that many of his full-page advertisements, such as Ivory Soap, must 
have been very familiar to his subjects before they began the experi- 
ment. The familiarity undoubtedly raised the average of the full- 
page advertisements. Indeed, the full-page advertisements are un- 
doubtedly somewhat more familiar to the average reader than are the 
other sizes. 

Miinsterberg,’ using advertisements the size of those contained in 
the Saturday Evening Post, performed a variation of Scott’s experi- 
ment. Six full-page advertisements appeared once, 12 half-page ad- 
vertisements were shown twice, the quarter-pages four times, the 
eighth-pages eight times, and the twelfth-pages twelve times. These 
advertisements were mounted on 60 sheets of Bristol board and shown 
to 30 persons, 20 men and 10 women. Each page was looked at for 
exactly 20 seconds. If either the name of the article or the name of 
the firm was remembered, the advertisement received half credit; if 
both were remembered, it received full credit. The memory value 
was determined by dividing the average for each size by the number 
of individuals who performed the experiment. 

The maximum number of advertisements recalled by any one per- 
son was 46, the minimum 18. The average memory value per ad- 
vertisement was .44. The different sizes, however, had different 
memory values, which are given below: 


PE ME «kag Sacnnge onde ekeee onnitenne ae 33 
MEARE DOGS oi vwndvnctoessupesedvawaleesdenvns 30 
Quarter POMS ..ccccsccccccvscccssene is ep seers 49 
Bighth PEGS ...cccccecccvcccvvdesscesosncads 44 
Twelfth POMS 2... ccrcvedeviversevecivecvsys 47 


Certain sex differences appeared, though only the following ones 
are noted by Miinsterberg. For the quarter-page, the masculine 


2Scott, W. D., ‘‘The Psychology of Advertising,’’ pages 172-173. 
8 Miinsterberg, H., Harvard Studies, III., pages 263-268. 
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value was .51, the feminine .45; while for the eighth-page the men 
obtained an average of .37, the women of .53. This would indicate 
that men have better memories for the quarter-page and the women 
for the eighth-page advertisements. 
Strong* used 288 advertisements which were arranged to meet 
the following situations: 
12 firms using full pages and advertising 4 times. 


12 firms using full pages and advertising 2 times. 
24 firms using full pages and advertising 1 time. 


12 firms using half pages and advertising 4 times. 
12: firms using half pages and advertising 2 times. 
24 firms using half pages and advertising 1 time. 


12 firms using quarter pages and advertising 4 times. 
12 firms using quarter pages and advertising 2 times. 
24 firms using quarter pages and advertising 1 time. 


Twenty-one subjects were shown the sheets containing these ad- 
vertisements at a uniform rate of one sheet per second, while another 
18 looked them through at their leisure. 

\ ‘The four sets of advertisements were shown to the subjects a 
month apart. One month later they were tested as to their remem- 
brance of what had been shown them. In this test they were shown 
the last advertisement shown them from each firm, together with an 
equal number of wrong advertisements. They were instructed to 
pick out all the advertisements which they had seen previously in the 
test. If they were sure any advertisement had been seen before they 
were instructed to pick it out. Moreover, if they were not sure that 
the advertisement before them was the one they had seen, but were 
sure that it was the same firm, that was sufficient.’’® 

He found that those who looked the pages over at their leisure 
spent three and a half times as long on the advertisements as those 
who looked at each page for one second and that the former remem- 
bered three times as much as the latter. His geyeral results and con- 
clusions he sums up briefly and ably in the following paragraph. 

‘‘Tt is very evident, then, tliat for the same total amount of space 
used during four months one obtains a greater permanency of im- 
pressions by using in the same magazine large space and less: often 
than by using small space and more frequently. It is very easy to 
see that this must be the case in this particular situatioy, for per- 
manency of impression increases approximately as the square root of 
the space used, but only as the cube root ¥f the number of presenta- 
tions. Hence, to-repeat, the same amount of space used in large ad- 


4 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Rev., Vol. XXI., pages 136-152> ' 
5 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych Rev., Vol. XXI., page 138. 
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vertisements seldom repeated must be more effective for permanent 
impressions than when used in small advertisements more frequently 
repeated.’’ ® 

While the results of this experiment do not bear directly upon our 
particular problem, there is an indirect reference. If we go through 
his tables and obtain the average memory value of the quarter page 
shown four times, the half page shown twice, and the full page shown 
once, and reduce these to ratios, we obtain the following: 


Quarter page shown 4 times has a ratio of 100. 
Half page shown 2 times has a ratio of 106. 
Full page shown 1 time has a ratio of 132. 


METHOD 


The object of the experiment was to discover the memory rela- 
tionship existing between a full-page advertisement appearing once, 
a half-page advertisement appearing twice, a quarter-page advertise- 
ment appearing four times, and an eighth-page advertisement ap- 
pearing eight times. By this method each advertisement occupied 
eventually the same amount of space. The small advertisements 
were, however, repeated increasingly more times the smaller they 
became, so that they appeared 1, 2, 4, and 8 times. Put in other 
words, the repetitions increased in a geometrical progression. But 
as the number of repetitions increased in this manner, the area de- 
creased in a geometrical progression. This means that we compared 
the influence of two factors, size and frequency of stimulation, in 
forming associations. Strong’s results, mentioned above, show that 
size is the more important factor. 

Strong’s results indicate, in the second place, that, to obtain the 
maximum effect, the space should not be divided. Divided repetitions 
of the space are less effecti¥Ve than the simultaneous presentation of 
the total space atone time. On both counts, these conclusions may 
be indicted by the traditional psychology. 

The material used in the experiment was taken from the October, 
1913, number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Several, gélvertise- 
ments were cut from the advertising section and a total of 24 selected, 
—6 full pages, 6 half pages, and the same number of quarter and 
eighth pages. Care was taken to eliminate those advertisements 
which were of great familiarity. The necessary duplications were 
secured from seven other copies of the same magazine. In all there 
were: one copy of each of the six full-page advertisements, two copies 
of each of the half-page advertisements, four of each of the quarter- 
pages, and eight of each of the eighth-pages. 


6 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Rev., Vol. XXI., page 148. 
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These advertisements were neatly mounted on the pages of a por- 
tion of the advertising section of one of the magazines in such a man- 
ner that no two appeared on any one page. These pages, 24 in all, 
were inserted in the back of a magazine from which all other adver- 
tising matter had been removed. When completed, the dummy re- 
sembled an ordinary magazine in all respects. 

Each subject was handed the dummy and asked to look over the 
advertising section for five minutes. When the alloted time had ex- 
pired, he was asked to write down all the advertisements he remem- 
bered and everything in them that he recalled. These were the only 
directions given. 

Records were received from 200 subjects, 100 men and 100 
women, students in the course in introductory psychology at the 
University of Michigan. In the experiments performed during the 
first semester, 50 men and 75 women were used. During the second 
semester, the experiment was repeated with a different dummy made 
up in exactly the same way as the one already described, and results 
obtained from 50 men and 25 women. 

The records obtained were carefully gone over and each reply 
on the papers graded, the following points being considered: (1) The 
article, (2) pictures, (3) catch phrases, head-lines, and descriptive 
matter, (4) name and location of firm, (5) size of advertisement or 
number of repetitions. 

Throughout the entire experiment we endeavored to duplicate as 
far as possible actual advertising conditions. Instead of pasting the 
advertisements on flat surfaces, we put them in an actual magazine 
where the curving of the leaves might hide parts of some of the ad- 
vertisements. Instead of allowing a certain fixed time for the 
perusal of each page, we alloted a certain time for going through the 
whole advertising section, allowing the subject to distribute his time 
as he wished. To judge from Strong’s results, this method of pro- 
cedure would give a lower relative value to the effect of repetition than 
allowing a certain fixed time per page. Strong’s results show that if 
the sheets are shown at a rate of one per second, the ratio of the 
average for one appearance of an advertisement is 1.00, for two 
appearances is 1.31, and for four appearances, 1.71. When the sub- 
jects looked at the sheets at their leisure, the following ratios were ob- 
tained. One appearance, 1.00; two appearances, 1.19; four appear- 


ances, 1.53.7. When we are looking at the sheets at our leisure, the 


natural tendency is to pay less attention to those things which are 
familiar and concentrate more upon the unfamiliar. 
Furthermore, in our effort to imitate advertising conditions, we 


7 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Rev., Vol. XXI., page 146. 
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used recall memory rather than recognition memory, as was done by 
Strong. Strong’s reasons for insisting that the recognition test is 
the only proper one to employ in such experiments are given in the 
following quotation. ‘‘ Psychologically the situation which most ad- 
vertising is aimed to meet is, first and primarily, the-devetopment of 
a very strong associative bond between a need for a commodity and 
a trade name, as need of soap and Ivory, and, second, the develop- 
ment of a very favorable attitude toward that trade name. There is 
no desire to develop associative bonds between a certain magazine 
and the adyertisements displayed in it. Inherently, then, a recall 
test is of little or no value. .. . For the attitude of the reader has 
been directed not to connecting a need with a remedy, but to praise 
of an advertisement as an advertisement. The recognition test, on 
the other hand, tests what the reader paid attention to originally 
when he looked through the magazine. .. . The recognition test then 
determines which advertisements were noticed originally and which 
were not. And when degrees of certainty of the recognition are 
asked for, then we obtain some light also as to the strength of the 
impression.’’ ® 

Does the recognition value) test this associative bond between a 
need for a commodity and a trade name better than the recall test 
does? And, secondly, does recall test the closeness of association be-, 
tween the medium and the advertisement better than the recognition, 
test does? In the writer’s opinion there is very little, if any, differ- 
ence in the ultimate kinds of associations tested by the two. An 
analysis of the situation will bring out such differences as do exist. 
In the recall test the order of events is as follows: perception, reten- 
tion, recall, recognition. In the recognition test the events are some- 
what different, being: perception, retention, reperception, recognition. 





_-~ The most immediate and striking difference is that the recognition 


test should give a higher memory value than the recall test. For the 
reperception must arouse many associative tendencies which are not 
strong enough to bring about recall. That this is the case is proved 
by the work of Scott,® who found that the recognition test gave for 
sense material practically double the memory value which was ob- 
tained by the recall test. 

Another difference is that in one case we have the recognition of 
an image, in the other, the recognition of a perceptual ‘object. In 
either case the recognition process ‘is the same general type of thing. 
In the recognition test, it is true, the object given by the reperception 
may be compared with the memory image of the same object, which is 

8 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Rev., Vol. XXI., page 139. 


®Scott, W. D., ‘‘Psychology of Advertising,’’ pages 168-169. See also 
page 478 of this paper. 
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brought up by recall. But even if this should take place, there must 
be a recognition of at least one of them, either the object or the idea. 

According to psychological convention, recognition may depend 
upon one or more of three things. In the first place, it is often 
ascribed to associations of time, place, ete. If we are able to put the 
recalled idea or the reperceived object into its proper setting, it is 
recognized. Recognition of this sort is most properly linked up with 
experiences which occur infrequently. For if such an experience 
happened many times and in many places, it would be difficult to get 
one setting which would properly identify it. Any one setting—the 
particular one depending upon the laws of frequency, intensity, ete. 
—would give recognition, but would not guarantee the identity of the 
object from time to time. In this kind of recognition, the focus of 
consciousness undoubtedly goes from the recalled idea or represented 
object to the associated setting, for the recognition depends upon the 
clear apprehension of the time and place associations. 

The second type of recognition may be said to be due to motor 
associations. This is probably because we have met the remembered 
object in_sq many different situations that an exact sensory recogni- 
tion is impossible. If the object does recur repeatedly, however, it 
is very probable that we will have formed either habitual reactions 
with reference to it, or will have developed an attitude towards it. 
This is the type of recognition involved in our memory for such 
things as the multiplication table, familiar words in foreign lan- 
guages, articles in common use, and so on. In this connection, recog- 
nition is unquestioned if the movement is unimpeded or accomplishes 
its customary end without hindrance. Here, the focus of conscious- 
ness is on the thing recognized, and it tends to become more and more 
so the more customary the habits and attitudes become. 

The third type of theory is that which identifies recognition and 
the ‘‘feeling’’ of familiarity. The origin of the ‘‘feeling’’ of famil- 
larity is in dispute. It is sometimes called a judgment, sometimes a 
pure feeling. But in either case it must depend upon cognitive, 
hence, associative factors. Another possibility is that when an object 
first stimulates a sense organ, the resulting nerve current .must 
overcome considerable resistance at the synapses. The resistance is 
partially worn down by the first stimulation, so that when the object 
reappears the nerve current resulting from it has an easier time in 
getting to its destination. This would make recognition practically 
synonymous with ease of apprehension. To be sure, material is 
more easily apprehended when seen a second time, but that is more a 
matter of attention and perception than it is of recognition. It seems 
that the ‘‘feeling’’ of familiarity is much more likely to consist either 
of a mass of partially aroused associations of time, place, etc., which 
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are not definitely in the focus of consciousness, or of habitual move- 
ments or attitudes, which again lie in the fringe of consciousness. 
Either condition would make attention focussed on the image or object 
which was recognized rather than on the associations which make the 
recognition. 

There is yet another difference between the recall and recognition 
memories. The recall depends upon immediately antecedent asso- 
ciations, whereas the recognition memory does not. The possibility of 
recall memory. depends upon the strength of the associative tendency. 
If the associative bond is strong enough, the idea is recalled and 
generally recognized. This is not the case with recognition memory. 
Here there is no association which is necessarily just antecedent. 
The presence of perceptual data makes possible the recognition of the 
perceived object. This leads one to believe that the anticipation and 
subsequent identification of some portion of the object which at first 
does not strike the eye may be an important part of recognition in 
such a test. 

To be proper material for a memory test in advertising, the mate- 
rial must be relatively unfamiliar. When it is recalled, its very un- 
familiarity would lead to recognition of the first type discussed above. 
That means an awareness, more or less definite, of the associations of 
time, place, ete. There is necessarily a direct reference back to the 
magazine, or series of advertisements, provided they are separated from 
the magazine. This makes it appear unavoidable that there should 
be an association formed between the advertisement and the medium 
in which it appeared. One obvious way to avoid this is to advertise 
in so many magazines that recognition of the first type is improbable, 
but that of the second or third class very likely. It seems probable, 
then, that whichever form of memory is used there is a direct refer- 
ence back to the medium in which the advertisement appeared. This 
is not as objectionable a condition as Strong seems to think. In the 
first place, the association between the advertisement and a magazine 
which guarantees its advertisements may be a very desirable condi- 
tion of affairs. In the second place, the writer can not see how the 
association between the advertisement and the magazine is necessarily 
to prevent the association between the need and the trade name which 
Strong refers to. The association must start somewhere. The vari- 
ous ideas aroused are the important considerations. If the need 
brings up the idea of the magazine and this in turn brings up the 
notion of the trade name of a member of a certain class of commodity, 
the advertisement has fulfilled its function. It is obviously true that 
an advertisement which has a high memory value may have a very low 
motive power. But not even recognition memory can measure the 
actual pulling power of an advertisement. | 
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As yet, we have touched only incidentally the all-important ques- 
tion of the development of a strong associative bond between the need 
for a commodity and a trade name, as need of soap and Ivory. The 
recognition test measures the strength of the associative bond between 
Ivory soap and the time, place, etc., of its appearance, not the strength 
of the association between the need for soap and the name Ivory. 
The recall test, on the other hand, very probably does measure the 
strength of such an association. The procedure i is somewhat as fol- 
lows. A person glances at-a-eertain number of advertisements in-a 
magazine, among them a certain percentage of soap advertisements. 
When asked to recall the advertisements, introspection shows that 
he often, if not always, classifies them in terms of commodity, as, for 
example, soap. The class name, or the need, is then in mind, and the 
particular soaps which are called up depend upon the relative 
strength of the various associations. It would seem, then, that recall 
memory is even a better test than recognition memory of the strength 
of the associative bond between the need for the commodity and the 
trade name. 

Recall memory has another advantage, also, in any advertising 
test. It makes it possible to pick out those parts of each advertise- 
ment which, on the average, had the highest memory value, in that 
way enabling the advertiser to retain the good features of his display 
and eliminate the poorer ones. With the recognition test as de- 
scribed by Strong, it is impossible to separate those factors. In fact, 
the whole advertisement may be recognized because of the recogni- 
tion of one word, picture, number, or anything else which appears in it. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The experimental work was done by Mr. George Deuble, an ad- 
vanced student in the psychology of advertising at the University of 
Michigan. The results of the experimental data were put into their 
final form by the writer. 

The results received from the subjects were carefully graded and 
worked out in various ways. 


1. In the first place, the average memory value of each advertise- 
ment was obtained by dividing the total number of credits it received 
by the highest total number of credits that it could possibly have re- 
ceived,—the number of subjects multiplied by 5, since each adver- 
tisement was graded on 5 points. This gave the ‘‘group’’ memory for 
each advertisement. The results for the different page divisions were 
then obtained by adding the averages for each kind and dividing by 
12, the number of advertisements of that size. 

Because of the high average deviation obtained by this method, 
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it was decided to work the results through by the Order of Merit 
Method. Since both methods gave almost identical results, it will be 
necessary to discuss but one. 

In the table below are given the average results obtained for the 
different page divisions by the men, the women, and both the men and 
the women. The results are given in percentages. The men, for example, 
remembered practically 1/5 of what was to be remembered about the 
full-page advertisements; the women remembered slightly less, 
Av.= average; A. D.=average deviation. 


TABLE SHOWING ‘‘GrROUP’’?’ MEMORY 






































Men Women Both 
Av. A. D. Ay. A.D. Av. A.D. 
BG cennenoncnsenceninnnnnnniiis 21.6 0.89 19.8 0.98 20.7 0.94 
Ee POD icswssinensisennnessccnssiioni 18.2 0.59 18.6 0.80 18.4 0.69 
GRRSERE PAID. ...5sc00scececesesseses 17.7 0.58 17.4 0.69 17.6 0.64 
Ee vitssceniansseanmnninnia 23.0 0.53 23.9 0.63 23.5 0.58 
on, 20.1 0.65 19.9 0.78 20.0 0.71 





These results show that the eighth page shown eight times has 
somewhat the highest memory value for both sexes. The full page 
shown once is next, the half page shown twice is third, and the quar- 
ter page shown four times is the worst arrangement for both sexes as 
far as memory value is concerned. 

The men have somewhat better memories for the full-page adver- 
tisements than have the women; the women, on the other hand, show 
better memories for the eighth-page advertisements shown eight 
times. This probably means that the men are more influenced by 
magnitude, whereas the women are more affected by repetition. 

Another peculiar phenomenon indicated by the table is that up to 
a certain limit size is a greater factor in memory than frequency of 
repetition. Past this limit, however, frequency becomes the more 
important consideration. This will be more plainly seen if the table 
given above is transformed into a table of ratios. The results for the 
full page are taken as the standard, and the others reduced to ratios 
of it. Such a table follows: 




















Men Women Both 
Full page.........ccoccccscssocesssceeees 100 100 100 
Half page...........cc.cccssscssssseeseess 84 94 89 
Quarter PABe....00.0-ccccsccesaccvesees 82 88 85 
Highth page............cssccccccsvseces 107 121 114 





This table indicates that at least more than 4 appearances are 


necessary to compensate for size. Somewhere between 4 and 8, the ~ 
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number of appearances. becomes the more important factor, until 
when there have been 8 appearances, the memory value rises, consid- 
erably above that brought about by size alone. It would seem that 
below 5 appearancés, at least, size is a more important factor than 
frequency. It must be kept in mind, however, that these appearances 
all occurred within a very few minutes. Had they been separated 
by longer intervals, quite different results might have been obtained. 


2. The second method of working out the results was almost the 
exact opposite of that already discussed. It consisted in finding out 
the total number of persons who remembered anything at all about 
the different advertisements and from this data obtaining the total 
number of times each size was mentioned. This way of recording 
the results makes the barest mention of an advertisement equal to a 
very complete description of it. The table showing the total number 
of times each size of advertisement was mentioned follows: 

















| Men Women Both 
PPE PRR eres vccnccnccscescescnncececees 242 242 484 
FE HO iicenerccnestsccvcssonconsenine 236 248 484 
Quarter Page ......cccccccsccceccere- ove - 238 - 239— 477- 
PIGS PARC cence ccc ssecesstseccaceecens 302 325 627 





This way of working out the results indicates that for the men the 
eighth page is best, the full page next, the quarter is third, and the 
half last. For the women, the eighth is best, the half next, the full 
page is third, and the quarter is the poorest of all. The combined 
results show the eighth page to be the best, the full and half tied for 
second place, and the quarter page last. These results are strikingly 
like those obtained in part 1 of the paper. 

Several other points should be mentioned. With both the men and 
the women, the results for the full, half, and quarter pages are very 
much alike, the maximum difference being 9. These differences are 
so slight that they mean practically nothing. The eighth page shown 
eight times, however, rises head and shoulders above any of the other 
sizes as far as memory value is concerned. 

Again we find that the men are relatively more affected by sheer 
size, whereas the women are more influenced both absolutely and rela- 
tively by frequency of repetition. 


3. If we consider the results in still another way, namely, by 
finding the average memory per person for the different sizes of 
advertisements, we shall obtain some additional data. Since rela- 
tively few persons recalled the greater number of the advertisements, 
the ‘‘group’’ memory is not an indication of the strength o€ the 
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impression made by each advertisement upon each individual. If 
we divide the total credits received by each advertisement by the 
number of persons who remembered that advertisement, we obtain 
the ‘‘individual’’ memory for each advertisement. Averaging these 
results as was done in part 1 of this paper, we obtain the following 
table: 






































Men Women Both 
Av. A.D. Av. A.D. Av. | A.D, 
MAWAIE..ccsucisseswoneseveeusescessuchsuSepenacsomnvest 50.1 | 4.17 | 48.8 | 5.85 | 49.5 | 4.76 
WUIE coup duavasohepuswesoausen ee: ciesweesasscoeonssn 47.6 | 5.40 | 44.2 | 3.70 | 45.9 | 4.55 
WOINIOR oscocicensssensensdctvecesessesecsevenconsees 42.9 | 4.25 | 45.2 | 3.60 | 44.1 | 3.93 
Highth. .......00 secccccscccssosecscressescccccoees 43.9 | 2.14] 46.8 | 3.00 | 45.4] 2.57 
DVGIREG o0r.0crocccesson seces. sovevesonsnsoonses 46.1 | 3.99 | 46.2 | 3.91 | 46.21 3.95 





This table indicates that the full-page advertisement shown once 
has the highest ‘‘individual’’ memory value. The two sexes are 


- unanimous to that extent; from there on they differ somewhat. In 


general, however, the half page is next, the eighth page is third, and 
the quarter page is last. This table indicates, as do the previous ones, 
that the men are more influenced by size than are the women, while 
the women are more influenced by repetition than are the men. 

Since the first and third ways of considering the results bring . 
out somewhat different conclusions, it will be interesting to see if we 
can combine them to give an average value to the two tendencies 
which are obviously at work. Since it is impossible to determine the 
actual relative strength of the two tendencies, we shall, for pur- 
poses of comparison, consider them equal. The arithmetic mean is, 
then, as good a method of combination as any. In order to obtain 
this, we reduce the table giving the ‘‘group’’ memory and the one 
giving the ‘‘individual’’ memory to ratios and average them. This 
gives the following results: 




















Men Women Both 
Full page.........sscccccscersserssceeees 104 94 99 
Half page.........cccccescecsseeseescoees 94 86 90 
Quarter page 88 85 86 
Highth page........cccccscorssssessesees 100 100 100 





This table means that in the long run it is a matter of practical in- 
difference whether the eighth page shown eight times or the full page 
shown once is used. Either is better than the half page shown twice 
or the quarter page shown four times. In both types of memory the 
quarter page is the worst size of any. The moral is, therefore, to 
use it sparingly. 
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Wey 


If the advertiser wishes to influence the men, the full page is prob- 
ably the best means to employ. If he wishes to persuade the women, 
the eighth page shown eight times is probably best. If he wishes to 
affect many persons to a slight degree, the eighth page is best, but 
should he desire to influence a fewer number of persons somewhat 
more strongly, the full page is his best means of doing so. 

«=m 4, We turn now to an entirely different discussion of the results 
and shall consider the question of what part of the advertisement is 
the best remembered. It will be recalled that psychologically, the | 
aim of advertising is to form a strong associative bond between a’ .- 

need and the trade name. The results were, therefore, tabulated to 

show how many times the following things were mentioned in each 
advertisement: picture; name of company; catch phrase; head line; 
ete.; name and description of article. The results were, as usual, 





averaged for the different sizes of advertisements used. Since the 
different sizes had different memory values, the actual figures are 
} reduced to percentages in the tables, for it is.primarily the relative 


values of these things in which we are interested. The tables follow: 


















































Men 
Picture Company Phrase Article 
Full page.....ccccccosccsccscesecees 33.6 7.2 17.2 42.0 
Half page........0-sscccscresseerers 37.0 10.0 13.8 39.2 
Quarter Page....ccccsercerseseeees 40.4 6.2 15.9 37.5 
Highth page. ........ccccccccccsers 32.8 9.4 23.8 34.0 
FE 35.6 8.3 18.0 38.1 
Women 

Pal) PAR es ncncscccnssaccssescccases 37.4 6.6 14.3 41.7 
Half page......cccccccccrssscveceees 43.6 4.3 13.6 38.8 
Quarter Page........ccccesececseees 44.0 5.2 12.4 38.4 
Highth page........ccccccrsseeseree 34.7 9.7 25.6 30.2 
AVETAZE...cccccccsccccccccccccsocese 39.6 6.5 16.4 37.3 

|. Men and Women 
fy Ee 35.5 6.9 15.7 41.8 
\ BI NR siitsiiasinnsasicinaninnanes 40.3 7.1 13.7 38.9 
Quarter page........ccccccccccscces 42.3 5.7 14.1 38.0 
FE DOB iccscnnecsevencecessssen 33.8 9.5 24.7 32.1 
( BNR iccccssicnsecssncnnsncesoeinn 37.9 7.3 17.1 37.7 








These tables show that the men are more likely to remember the 
advertised article than anything else in the advertisement; the 
women, on the other hand, are slightly more likely to recall the pic- 
tures. Considering the results of both men and women, the-pictures 
are very slightly more likely to be recalled than the name of the 
article, ; 


Since, psychologically considered, the aim of advertising is to 
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form a connection between a need and the name of an article, that 
size which is most likely to lead to the recall of the article will be 
the best size to employ. This is clearly found for both sexes in the 
full-page advertisements. There is a steady decrease in the memory 
value of the article with decrease in the size of the space used. The 
effect of repetition, as was found with the eighth page shown ¢ eight 
times, was to emphasize such things as the name of the company and 
more particularly to bring to mind with greater vividness the catch 
phrases and head-lines which ordinarily do not mention the name of 
the advertised article at all. 


SUMMARY 


’ 1. Any method of scoring the results shows that the eighth page 
shown eight times has the highest ‘‘group’’ memory value, together 
with a relatively low mean variation. With ‘‘individual’’ memory, 
it ranks third. The use of frequent, small advertisements tends to 
emphasize the relatively more unimportant parts of the advertise- 
ment, such as catch phrases and firm name. 

y 2. The quarter page has, in general, the lowest memory value, to- 
( gether with the lowest mean variation. Pictures are more likely to 
be remembered with this size of advertisement than is the name of 
the article. In fact, this size has the highest memory value for 
pictures. 

3. The half-page advertisement is in third place with the ‘‘group”’ 
memory, is in second position with ‘‘individual’’ memory, and is in 
second place also as regards thetmemory for both pictures and article. 

4, The full-page advertisement is second in ‘‘group’’ memory and 
first in ‘‘individual’’ memory. Its use is also more likely to bring 
about the recall of the advertised article than any other size. It is, 
therefore, a good size. We feel justified in saying that, everything 
considered, as far as memory valves are concerned, it is the best of any 
of the sizes used in this experiment. 

‘The size of the advertisement to be used depends upon the motive 
of the advertiser. Since the main choice evidently lies between the 
eighth page shown eight times and the full page shown once, we 
shall consider those possibilities only. It is plainly apparent that a 
fairly large part of the advertising which is done must rely for its 
adequacy upon memory. There is a relatively small amount of 
advertising appearing in the magazines which demands an instant 
response, or where an instant response is possible. The usual en- 
deavor is ‘to make so strong and favorable an impression upon the 
reader that when he gets to a store to purchase a certain kind of 
commodity, he will ask for that particular kind which he saw adver- 
tised and ask for it by name. It seems fairly obvious that the full- 
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page advertisement is the best kind to bring about this condition. 
It has a high ‘‘group’’ and ‘‘individual’’ memory, and leads to a 


Henry F. ApDAMs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


greater likelihood of recalling the product than any other kind. J 





TYPES OF PRAGMATIST THEORY OF TRUTH? 


RAGMATIST theory of truth has been advanced as a revision 
of antiquated solutions of problems handed down to it by tra- 
dition, not discovered and formulated by pragmatism itself. There- 
fore its theses largely take the form of answers to questions put in 
terms chosen by its predecessors and opponents and by no means 
suited to bring out the point in the new method of dealing with them. 
For novel theories have a natural tendency to modify the mean- 
ing of the inquiry in response to which they came into existence. 
But old formule are hostile to new interpretation. Hence the inev- 
itable complication in the shape of mere logomachy and other dead 
weight which have occupied such a conspicuous place in controver- 
sies about the new theory of truth. For instance, truth, it is said, 
consists in the agreement between fact and idea; but what kind of 
agreement? This is a familiar starting-point for expounding the 
pragmatist theory. It is thus taken for granted that this question 
will always remain a very interesting and important one, no matter 
what the terms ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘idea’’ mean (the interpretation of 
these terms being one of the well-known points of disagreement be- 
tween pragmatists and their critics). This, it seems to me, leads to 
undue emphasis on exceedingly negative aspects of pragmatism— 
considering the lack of meaning in the term agreement as such. 

‘*Ts a true idea true all the time it exists, or is it made true only by 
the process of verification,’’ is another question which, for similar rea- 
sons, we may hope will soon cease forever to give rise to philosophic 
dispute. This is the kind of complication which I am not going to 


- dwell upon in this paper because, as I said, I believe these complica- 


tions are due largely to the use of expressions and references to 
problems whose gradually developed meaning does not facilitate 
their utilization in exhibiting pragmatic views. If I am right, it 
would perhaps seem as if pragmatists had made a strategical mis- 
take in their insistence on meeting their enemy on his own soil. 

1 This paper was read at one of the bi-weekly philosophical conferences of 
graduate students at Columbia University, in March, 1915. Published here in a 
slightly revised form, it retains its original character of a brief review and does 
not pretend to add anything new to what has already been written on the subject. 
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But on the other hand, an adequate terminology is never created im- 
mediately when new conceptions replace old ones, nor would it always 
be pedagogically desirable. Anyhow, leaving matters of terminology 
to adjust themselves in the course of time, I will now try to approach 
the more ‘‘ pragmatically ’’ significant features of the pragmatist 
theory of truth. 

Such a feature is the proclamation of ‘‘ satisfaction ’’ as relevant 
to the determination of truth. Thus loosely stated, the theory covers 
a boundless field of subdivisions issuing from different interpreta- 
tions, most of which I shall not mention in this paper. There is, 
fortunately, a fairly clear-cut and distinct ‘‘something’’ with which 
the specifically pragmatistic versions of the ‘‘satisfaction’’ theory 
seem to be bound up, both historically and logically: namely, the 
pragmatic analysis of the meaning and essential function of ideas, 
propositions, and beliefs. In other words, whatever the starting- 
points of the expositions of pragmatist truth-theory have been, its 
most important logical foundation can be traced back to a theory 
which belongs primarily to psychology, not to logic or metaphysics. 
At first sight, this would seem to limit its applicability and conse- 
quences to matters of psychological interest only. Pragmatism has, 
indeed, been accused of confusing psychological and logical inquiry, 
of substituting the question ‘‘what is held as true’’ for ‘‘what is 
true,’’ ete. While I, for my part, would lay much stress on the 
‘*psychologistic’’ origin of pragmatism as I understand it, I do not 
infer that psychological analysis is its sole legitimate scope. On 
the contrary, formulated as a theory of truth, it is looking toward 
things of wider perspective and more universal human interest. 

In our every-day metaphysical quarrels with our neighbors we 
do not and can not appeal to psychological arguments (in many 
cases it would even be an insult to the other party to do so). But 
psychological information will prove relevant here in various ways, 
é. g., in giving us a clearer insight into the meaning of our oppon- 
ent’s belief as well as into what made him adopt it, and even in 
changing our own beliefs so far as these rest, as they always more or 
less do, on the authority of others. 

Now, the pragmatic analysis of belief referred to in this con- 
nection is the outgrowth of a psychological theory which gives par- 
ticular attention to the elements of action in all processes of judg- 
ment and belief. It is known as ‘‘instrumentalism’’ because it 
treats intellectual concepts as instruments for forming and working 
with ideas identified with ‘‘plans of action.’’ The ‘‘pragmatic 
meaning’’ of a belief is tested by its ability to ‘‘make a difference’’ 
not only in thought, but in action (which tends to confine consciously 
pragmatic belief to belief in the satisfaction to be derived from a 
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certain course of action). This ‘‘theory of meaning’’ is, in its 
more moderate formulations, accepted by psychologists far outside 
the camp of pragmatism proper. Its application to philosophical 
controversies, known as the pragmatic method, with its voluminous 
appendix of so-called ‘‘modern nominalism,’’ etc., is a pragmatism of 
a distinet character which is logically independent of the various doc- 
trines partly derived from the same psychological presuppositions; 
and which I shall not go into any further here except in so far as I 
shall have occasion to refer to it again in examining the theory of 
truth. 

That theory of truth has been defined thus far merely as a correla- 
tion of the terms ‘‘satisfaction’’ and ‘‘truth,’’ founded on a psycho- 
logical ‘‘theory of meaning.’’ In giving it a more distinct definition 
we have still to choose among a variety of versions, due partly to the 
lack of a consistent terminology, partly to real ‘‘pragmatic’’ diver- 
gences in the intentions of their originators. We are familiar with 
the endless disputes found in essays and articles on pragmatism, 
about matters which ought to have been settled preliminary to the 
announcement of any theory of truth, such as the relation of the 
contents of an idea to its truth and of its truth to the criterion of its 
truth. Whether a pragmatist who says that the idea ‘‘a is b’’ is 
verified, e. g., by its ‘‘satisfactory working,’’ always means that the 
same idea is then unquestionably true, and, if so, that a is surely b, 
is one of those points on which, alas, much uncertainty still seems to 
prevail. This is a circumstance that in an exhaustive classification 
of ‘‘pragmatisms’’ (and quasi-pragmatisms) will have to be taken 
into account. But nothing approaching a comprehensive survey 
of the field is the object of my paper. Neither am I concerned pri- 
marily with the problem of interpreting correctly the principal in- 
tentions of the pragmatists themselves. What I am presently going 
to do is to outline a comparison between the main types of possible 
and reasonable interpretations from what is, in my opinion, ulti- 
mately the most promising point of view. 

The first type we shall consider is that which gives up the point, 
or what most often appears to be the point, of pragmatist truth-con- 
ception, by insisting on recognizing only certain specific satisfaction 
as relevant to the truth of a belief. This means retaining, in a way, 
something of the intellectualist’s attitude. Whether it coincides 
exactly with any previously formulated theory or not, it can at any 
rate be expressed in ‘‘pre-pragmatistic’’ terms, confining the prag- 
matic analysis entirely to the meaning of a belief instead of its 
truth. Here belongs the theory that the truth of an idea or belief 
consists in that satisfactory outcome of deliberate action, the expec- 
tation of which formed the whole pragmatic meaning of the idea. 
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The truth of any pragmatically interpreted idea consists in the 
specific satisfaction experienced on acting upon the idea, because the 
content of the idea was just the expectation of that experience. This 
is a characterization of truth which follows strictly from radical 
pragmatic theory of meaning combined directly with common-sense 
truth-conception, according to which ‘‘it is true that a is b’’ means 
simply ‘‘a is b’’ and nothing more. Similarly, taking pragma- 
tism as a theory of the criterion of truth, or of the nature of 
validated truth, as Mr. Schiller calls it, we find it sometimes in- 
terpreted as meaning simply that only the actual experience of that 
satisfaction which represents the whole object and intention of the 
idea, proves it to be true. This is regular old empiricism, again 
turned into pragmatism only inasmuch as it is applied to pragmatic- 
ally interpreted belief. It can hardly be held as standing for true 
or typical pragmatism, however, since it even implies the feature of 
skepticism which pragmatists find so discrediting to traditional em- 
piricism. Yet I can’t help noticing an undercurrent of this sort of 
reasoning in, é. g., Schiller’s ‘‘postulate’’ theory with its share in 
the famous claim of pragmatism to reconcile ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘faith’’: 
even the apparently most secure ‘‘truths’’ of ‘‘reason,’’ the axioms, 
are after all validated only so far as our experience of their ‘‘ work- 
ing’’ goes; in a sense they always remain postulates, when applied to 
the ever unknowable future, and that is why they must not be re- 
ferred to as arguments against the aspirations of ‘‘faith.’’ This 
differs from skepticism proper in reckoning with the possibility of 
reaching full and final truth, but it puts emphasis on the uncertainty 
with regard to any part of an hypothesis or belief that has not yet 
been ‘‘ fulfilled’’ in experience. 

Another attempt to solve the conflict between reason and faith has 
been made, on the same basis of pragmatic theory of meaning and 
empiricist theory of criterion: instead of pointing out that axioms, 
scientific laws, etc., have only ‘‘pragmatic truth,’’ ever subject to 
change, some writers have tried to reduce the truth which religious 
ideas are supposed to have to the pragmatic truth, already validated 
to a large extent. This is a scheme for bringing religious and 
scientific hypotheses on a level, which has met with emphatic rejection 
from orthodox religious quarters, as would be expected. There is 
nothing to hinder a combination of both arguments, making this 
the pragmatic meaning of pragmatist theory of truth: laws of science 
are only pragmatically true, and religious beliefs are, indeed, prag- 
matically true. (Neither of these propositions involves a new con- 
ception of truth, for the meaning may be expressed, even more ade- 
quately, in this way: theories of science and religion, being prag- 
matic in character, have been found true just so far as applied in 
practise. ) 
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To the same group, for my present purpose, belongs even the 
theory that any satisfactory outcome of the act which is the practical 
expression of a belief makes it ‘‘true in so far forth’’ (as James puts 
it), as long as the emphasis is laid on ‘‘so far forth’’ rather than 
on ‘‘true.’’ It may be understood as merely eliminating specific sat- 
isfaction from the essential meaning of a belief, while retaining the 
limitation of ‘‘validated’’ truth to experienced truth. 

So much for pragmatist revival of that type of strict empiricism 
which is the most negative of all doctrines concerning the criterion 
of truth. It admits only, as Professor Lovejoy points out, a useless 
‘‘ex post facto’’ truth; its criterion being the experience by which 
predictions are verified in the moment they cease to exist as predic- 
tions. Lovejoy quotes, in support of this interpretation, the well-known 
pragmatist formula that ideas are made true only by their verifica- 
tion, and observes that such empiricism does not give us ‘‘ what we 
really want,’’ namely, ‘‘some means of telling what predictions are 
to be accepted as sound while they are still predictions.’’* But this 
is not the only kind of traditional empiricism, nor is it the only kind 
that has been incorporated into pragmatist theory of truth. As Pro- 
fessor Dewey remarks: ‘‘There are cases in which an idea ceases to 
exist as soon as it is made true. .. . Such is, however, conspicuously 
not the case with our scientific ideas.’ Thus, taking verification in 
the sense in which it is, in fact, understood in science, we get what 
Lovejoy has also listed as pragmatism number 4: ‘‘those general 
propositions are true which so far in past experience, have had their 
implied predictions realized.’’ To make it sound more pragmatistie, 
we need only translate ‘‘predictions’’ into ‘‘expectations of satis- 
factory experience,’’ which is legitimate since all predictions are, ac- 
cording to pragmatic ‘‘theory of meaning,’’ essentially about satis- 
faction to be experienced. This version differs from the one first 
mentioned in making experienced satisfaction relevant to the truth 
of other particular satisfaction; but inasmuch as the relation of 
identity is here only exchanged for that of logical coherence,‘ it still 
keeps within the limits of a pragmatism not presenting any signifi- 
cant novelty in its theory of truth. 

A second main type of pragmatism is a criterion-theory which we 
get whenever we admit, as in the last case of the first type, that more 
truth than the truth already experienced, of a given idea or belief, 
is a matter for interested inquiry, and make this truth somehow 
confirmed or foretold by any satisfaction experienced where it has 

2In ‘‘The Thirteen Pragmatisms.’’ This JOURNAL, vol. V, page 5. 

3 See Dewey, ‘‘The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other Essays.’’ 
1910. Page 146. 

4 What this logical coherence ultimately consists in is not a matter for dis- 
cussion in this paper. 
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been already carried out in action. I do not want to make too much 
of what is perhaps mostly pragmatism as figuring in the minds of 
its critics, although it seems to me that only here a really new cri- 
terion is introduced. Much of the criticism pertaining to this inter- 
pretation of pragmatism has been due to misunderstanding of prag- 
matist terminology, and the really justified part of it has often 
been formulated so as to make it misunderstood in return. 

Before proceeding to make clear just what I mean by this any- 
satisfaction theory of truth, I want to say a word about the re- 
semblance at first glance between this part of my analysis and the 
familiar criticism of pragmatism expressed, e. g., in the statement of 
Mr. Russell: ‘‘The essential novelty of pragmatism is that it admits 
as a ground of belief any satisfaction to be derived from entertain- 
ing the belief, not merely the theoretic satisfaction which is sought 
by science.’’® It will be recalled that I have, for the sake of simpli- 
fication, granted the main point of pragmatic theory of meaning, 
thus leaving the whole concept of ‘‘theoretic satisfaction’’ out of 
consideration altogether. I am going to illustrate this version of 
pragmatism again with the type of belief to which pragmatist truth- 
theory is constantly applied: namely, expectations involved in relig- 
ious faith. Whenever we say, with James, that the ‘‘active faiths of 
individuals’’ in ‘‘religious hypotheses about the universe’’ are ‘‘the 
experimental tests by which they are verified’’ * and dismiss the trans- 
lation of ‘‘verified’’ into ‘‘made true only in so far forth’’ (see 
above), we make the sentence mean that the expectation of, say, sat- 
isfactory experiences in future life is somehow warranted by the 
present satisfactory outcome of the ‘‘active faith’’ in question. This 
assertion may be due to regarding the two sets of expectations as 
logically coherent, so as to make the scientific criterion applicable— 
or, it may rest on express refusal to submit to the restrictive rules 
of scientific logic. The latter is what I mean by the ‘‘any-satis- 
faction’’ theory in its pragmatically significant form. 

Professor Dewey has touched one of its weak points in his often 
quoted question: ‘‘If ideas terminate in good consequences, but yet 
the goodness of the consequences was no part of the intention of an 
idea, does the goodness have any verifying foree?’’* This is, how- 
ever, not exactly what I wished to make the ‘‘specific differentia’ 
of this kind of radical pragmatism. For in the typical case like the 
one just examined both sets of ‘‘good consequences,’’ the earthly and 
the eternal ones, are often parts of the whole pragmatic intention of 
the religious idea. This is what gives it an illusory outward resem- 

5 ‘Philosophical Essays.’’ 1910. Page 108. 


6 Preface to ‘‘ Will to Believe.’’ 
7 This JOURNAL, Vol. V., page 93. 
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blance to the scientific case. Thus, the illegitimate inference comes 
from merely recognizing the predictions already realized and those 
yet to be fulfilled as ‘‘parts’’ of the same hypothesis, without raising 
the question whether the hypothesis as a whole is made up only of 
logically coherent parts or not. If this would be feasible, we could 
get as much additional confirmation as we ever wanted for any belief 
by arbitrarily combining it, into one complex idea, with other be- 
liefs fairly well guaranteed as to their truth. This is undoubtedly 
what people to a large extent do, but inasmuch as it is done un- 
consciously and by mistake, it can not be proclaimed as psycholog- 
ically ‘‘normal’’ or universal human procedure. What it would 
mean, virtually, is the full freedom of believing whatever we want to 
be true. The possibility of conscious and deliberate defiance of 
logical restrictions, in favor of ideas dear to our hearts, has been 
affirmed by pragmatists (not only indirectly, through the ‘‘any- 
satisfaction’’ theory), but does not belong to the concerns of prag- 
matism proper, since it has no logical connection with the pragmatic 
analysis of the meaning of belief. 

To sum up what I have thus far tried to bring forth: no matter 
what terminology we use, so long as we regard any possible partic- 
ular satisfaction as a legitimate object for expectation, conjecturing, 
and inquiry, we find ourselves engaged in comparing particular ex- 
pectations and experiences as to their mutual relations of identity, 
coherence, discrepancy, ete., and we can not get rid of the problems 
attached of old to this part of the matter by simply introducing the 
idea of ‘‘satisfaction’’ into the field. 

But this means that the pragmatic analysis of belief has not yet 
been utilized to its full extent. When that is done, we get a third 
type of pragmatism which I shall touch upon in a few words. 

The prominence given to the element of action in the modern 
concept of belief originated, largely, in biological considerations and 
external observation. But the outcome, in the form of revised 
theories concerning the function of intelligence, has helped to put 
introspective analysis on a new track. And it may be found that the 
most essential distinguishing mark of what we call belief, as con- 
trasted with a mere image or perception, is that it involves a tendency 
to action or suspense of action, or at least an adjustment of our con- 
ditional activities. Likewise, the whole psychological difference be- 
tween logical contradiction and compatibility, in the relations be- 
tween our ideas, tends to reduce itself to a matter of action. 
Laws of thinking will appear as habits of action, ete. However 
that may be, it must not be deemed too unreasonable, as an experi- 
ment, to disregard the presentative and representative elements ac- 
companying the elements of action, as we disregard verbal formu- 
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lations, in determining the fundamental meaning of a belief. But 
the employment of this method for discriminating between and 
identifying beliefs will necessarily affect, in one important respect, 
the conception of truth: In this case, at last, any satisfaction is 
equally relevant to truth, inasmuch as no particular expectation 
belongs to the contents of the belief judged to be true. The question 
is rather how any experience could, on this basis, be attributed to the 
working of any particular belief at all. I shall not go further into 
this, although it has its important place among serious interpreta- 
tions of pragmatism, and even pragmatists who do not advocate it 
systematically seem to lean toward this standpoint whenever they 
try to make the adoption of an idea a matter of free choice and, in 
argumentation, appeal, more or less expressly, to our ‘‘will to be- 
lieve.’’? One of the dangers of this position is that of getting en- 
tangled in the ‘‘as if’’ formula—a common feature in pragmatist text. 
When “‘it is true that a is b’’ is said to mean ‘‘act as if a were b,”’ 1. e., 
‘fas you would if you believed that a is b,’’® the controlling function 
of the element of (perceptual or ideational) presentation is implicitly 
admitted. It is admitted that the appeal to our active nature in a 
statement of fact offered for belief is not the same as in a mere in- 
junction just as a mere plan of action is not the same as a belief. 

Up to this point, we have been comparing interpretations of prag- 
matism within the limits drawn by the preliminary definition, the 
declaration that satisfaction is relevant to the recognition of truth. 
In the various versions compared we have been dealing with satis- 
faction understood as satisfactory result of action. Now, we find in 
the writings of pragmatists frequent references to the satisfactory 
working of an idea or belief. As we have seen, there is a case in 
which the two things coincide completely, namely, when belief is 
identified with action. But even in cases where this identification is 
not attempted, the two sets of satisfactory consequences do practically 
coincide, so long as the experienced satisfaction is connected with 
the idea as a consequence of its practical application through action. 
Therefore, the pragmatist formule which explicitly connect the 
satisfactory working of a belief with its truth lend themselves to 
subdivision into theories in the main identical with those which we 
have gone over. 

The really peculiar significance of the latter formulation is rather 
that it recognizes in truth-predication a predication about a belief 
as contrasted, not with action, but with any part of the contents of 
the same belief. This gives us a clue to an interpretation of prag- 


8 This ‘‘as if’’ is not to be confused with the ‘‘as if,’’ of, e. g., Vaihinger’s 
‘*Philosophie des Als Ob,’’ which is a very different thing. 
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matist truth-theory essentially different from any of those mentioned 
above. 

To be sure, the foremost function of the word ‘‘true’’ is the 
merely formal one of symbolizing a repetition of the sentence pro- 
nounced as true. And Professor Dewey is certainly right in his 
remark that ‘‘it would be a great gain for logic and epistemology if 
we would always translate the noun ‘truth’ back into the adjective 
‘true’ and this back into the adverb ‘truly.’’’® Thus ‘‘it is a truth 
that a is b’’ means ‘‘a is truly b’’ (or simply ‘‘a is b’’)?° But since 
truth-predication is, at least formally, a predication about a belief 
rather than about a term in the contents of the belief, the question 
comes up: does not the truth of a belief somehow qualify also the 
belief itself, as it appears to do? 

This question has probably never been answered more emphatic- 
ally in the affirmative than by pragmatists when they discover in 
truth-predication a valuation of an idea and then proceed to analyze 
what truth-value ultimately is. ‘‘It is true that a is b’’ does not 
only say about a that it is truly b; it also says something about the 
whole belief that a is b, namely, that it has the valuable quality of 
being true. Since truth-predication implies recognition of value, it 
must be asked: what is truth-value; why is there value in truth? 
Here pragmatism, again in the sense of instrumentalism, takes its 
stand against that sort of rationalism which maintains that truth 
has a value per se, that it is valuable merely by virtue of its being 
the truth. In pointing to the instrumental function of truth, prag- 
matism shows, as James has it, ‘‘why we must defer’’ to it. Un- 
fortunately, this phrase is ambiguous—from meaning ‘‘why we must 
seek truth’’ it slips too easily over into meaning ‘‘why we must 
believe in truth’’ with all its peculiar implications (see above). The 
discovery and demonstration of the pragmatic character of truth- 
value does not, in itself, imply any theory as to why and what we 
can or must believe; in other words, it is not a theory of truth in the 
same sense as the types discussed above. Its essential meaning seems 
to be something like this: the theoretically correct judgment does not 
satisfy us on account of its theoretical correctness, but on account of 
its pragmatic usefulness. 

It is apparently some sort of reasoning connected with this species 
of pragmatism that is responsible, by over-emphasizing the evaluative 
aspect of truth-predication, for the frequent occurrence of the terms 
‘‘worth’’ or ‘‘value’’ and ‘‘truth,’’ used interchangeably in pragma- 
tist text. Thus, the formula reads: ‘‘the theoretically correct judg- 

9‘¢ An Experimental Theory of Knowledge,’’ Mind. 1906. Page 305. 


10 Cf. above, page 494. 
11 James, ‘‘Pragmatism,’’ page 68, 
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ment is not found true (valuable) on account of its theoretical cor- 
rectness,’’—while its main point would be much more generally under- 
stood and accepted if expressed in this form: ‘‘the true (= theoret- 
ically correct) judgment is not found valuable on account of its 
tweth.”’... 

This brings us straight to one of its most important consequences, 
the one it has in common with the whole group of historically given 
philosophic doctrines which deny, on various grounds, the uncondi- 
tional, absolute value of truth; I mean this consequence: to admit 
the possibility of cases in which truth in the strict sense is not 
desirable; since truth has only relative, derived value, it occasionally 
happens that falsehood is more valuable than truth. This is where 
pragmatism again approaches or comes into sympathetic touch with 
a certain aspect of irrationalism, but in another way than in the case 
mentioned above. Here, it does not proclaim or propound, explicitly 
or implicitly, disregard of logical coherence in forming our beliefs 
as a psychologically possible, not to say normal procedure. What it 
does, in this case, is only to make us abstain from offering a person 
a truth merely because it is a truth, or depriving him of an illusion 
without first considering whether he is not better off with the illu- 
sion than with the corresponding truth. ‘‘Ought we ever not to be- 
lieve what is better for us to believe?’’ James says. Change it into 
this: ‘‘ought we ever not to let others believe what is better for them 
to believe,’? and we get a formula of great pragmatic significance 
which, though it is older than pragmatism and partly independent of 
instrumentalism, will, perhaps, turn out the most lasting part of 
the pragmatist theory of truth. Let it be observed, however, that a 
policy of ‘‘pious fraud’’ toward our neighbors is as impracticable in 
the long run as is the closing of our own eyes to uncomfortable truths. 
Nor can we afford, with our present miserably small stock of knowl- 
edge, to discontinue our search for more truth. And to the philos- 
opher there is hardly any other decent course open than to follow the 
advice of Benjamin Hoijer, glaringly unpragmatic though it is: 
‘*Seek the Truth, and even if it carries you to the gates of Hell, why 


knock.’’ ALLAN TORNUDD. 
NEw YorK Clty. 
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An Introduction to General Psychology. Rospert Morris Ocpen. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. Pp. xviii + 270. 
As the title indicates, this is a brief introductory course to general 
psychology. The author’s motives, as expressed in the preface, are to 
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write a brief course which will enable the beginning student to connect 
his psychology with every-day life and with the other sciences, and to 
give him a knowledge of the mind, as a whole, together with the impor- 
tant topics of personality and character, rather than a detailed account of 
the nervous system and the experimental data of sensation. He also 
wishes to reconstruct psychology with reference to the recent investiga- 
tions on thought processes and systematically to incorporate into it “ pur- 
posive directions and imageless contents.” 

The author defines psychology as the science of mental happenings. 
His book is a consistent carrying out of this view, for what we have is a 
description of the contents of consciousness as reported by retrospection 
and without any correlating with the nervous system or with conduct. 
There are, accordingly, no illustrations or accounts of the nervous system. 

The new features of the book, as indicated above, are the topics of 
imageless contents, purposive directions, and personality. By imageless 
contents, the author means thought, which is made a fourth element of 
mind. It consists of (1) “notions,” or imageless meaning, e. g., the im- 
mediate comprehension of a geometrical proposition without any images, 
proofs, or diagrams; and (2) “ relations,” or the consciousness of particu- 
larity, equality, similarity, and identity,—e. g., two images may be similar, 
but the consciousness of that fact is not a third image. It is thought. By 
purposive direction the author understands certain tendencies, conscious 
and unconscious, that give unity and direction to mental processes. They 
are manifestations either of fundmental adaptive characters rooted in all 
organic matter, or of habit, or of the self-activity of the Ego. They under- 
lie all the synthetic processes of mind, such as memory and ideation, and as 
such, are of central importance in the explanation of mind. Whether 
Ogden calls directive tendencies what others call instincts and psychical 
dispositions, he does not say. The chapters on personality and character, 
which treat of such topics as the relation of body and mind, sleep, dreams, 
the Ego, hypnosis, telepathy, insanity, and types of character give a brief 
summary of present scientific opinion on these subjects. 

The book is arranged systematically, is written in a clear and simple 
style, and has the stamp of originality. For beginners who wish to get a 
brief account of conscious contents in and by themselves and for their own 
sake, this is an excellent text. 

H. B. Reep. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


Spinoza Briefwechsel. Lebenschreibungen und gespriiche. Ubertragen 
und herausgegeben von Cart GresHarpt. 2 Vols. Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner. 1914. Pp. xxxviii+388 and xi-+ 147. 

In deciding on the text that was to be the basis of his translation, the 
author has supplemented the “ Opera Posthuma” of 1677 with numerous 
readings offered by the Dutch version of the same year which, strangely 
enough, have been disregarded in the edition of Vloten and Land. The 
translator has utilized the facsimiles published by Willem Meijer of the 
extant autograph letters, and also that scholar’s Dutch translations of 
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Spinoza’s correspondence, the publications of Leopold, Freudenthal, ete. 
The present translation, the best in German, has thus become the fullest 
outside of the Dutch tongue. 

The “ Introduction ” briefly characterizes Spinoza’s correspondents and 
sets forth the importance of his letters for a right understanding of his 
doctrine and character. The correspondence alone reveals, for instance, 
the existence of a tragic conflict between the intuitional and the rational- 
istic leanings of the philosopher, a conflict of which the latter was fully 
aware (p. xiv sq.). The explanatory notes, while not exhaustive, embody 
most of the results of recent Spinozian scholarship. The volume closes 
with a serviceable index, the scope of which does not extend, however, to 
the translator’s notes. 

In the volume of “ Lebensbeschreibungen” are included Jarig Jelles’s 
“Preface to the Opera Posthuma,” the biographies or biographical notes 
of Lucas, Kortholt, Bayle, Colerus, and Hallmann; further, a number 
of documents for the most part published by Freudenthal and five pages 
of “Sayings” of Spinoza drawn from various sources. All told, these two 
volumes are exceedingly useful, although the one of biographies is, nat- 
urally, overshadowed by the book of Freudenthal. 


Feiciu VEXuLer. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1915. The Metaphysical 
Implications of the Principle of Relativity (pp. 1-16): H. W. Carr. - The 
principle of relativity implies that ultimate continuity, the problem of 
whose nature is the main problem of philosophy, is psychical, since it can 
not be space, time, “nor any physically real entity fixed in relation to 
them.” The Time Process and the Value of Human Life (pp. 17-36): E. 
B. Tatzort. — What is the relation between the belief that the later stages 
of individual life are more important than the earlier and the problem of 
the relation of the individual life to the time process? Unless the belief 
were true, progress would be no better than retrogression, given a total of 
value in a human life. The value of progress is assured by the reality of 
the time process. On Relations (87-53): H. E. Butss.— A study of the 
logic of relations. “ Relations are modes of existence in which entities 
exist and by which entities are constituted into more complex entities.” 
Relations may be both internal and external, which position is uninjured 
by relations of dependence, since dependence may be either “contingent 
or virtual.” When relations constitute real entities, they are real; when 
they are conceived of, or thought of, etc., they are ideal, “subsisting in the 
relating tendency of the mind.” But the final word must await the defi- 
nition of “reality.” The Dilemma of Diderot (54-71): C. Beoxer. - The 
conflict between Diderot’s metaphysics and his sentiments caused his fail- 
ure to publish in his last twenty years. Reviews of Books: Alfred Fouil- 
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lée, La Pensée et les Nouvelles Ecoles anti-intellectualistes: W. G. 
EverETt. Leon Brunschvicg, Les Htapes de la Philosophie mathématique: 
M. R. Cowen. Charles Sentroul, Kant et Aristote: R. A. Tsanorr. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1915. Ethics of States (pp. 
131-149) : J. H. Turts. —- The contrasts between the mortality of states and 
that of individuals arise from a confusion of politics and morals, and will 
be harmonized as soon as politics become moral. The Principle of Rela- 
tivity and Philosophical Absolutism (pp. 150-164): F. Znanteckt. — The 
only philosophical absolutism is one founded upon the one absolute prin- 
ciple “the philosophical principle of relativity ”—that “there is no value 
with regard to which others would be relative, and which itself would not 
be relative with regard to others.” Such a philosophy must first study the 
relations which connect values into systems; second, must unify the total- 
ity of value-systems “in a new and universal system.” The Evolution of 
Values from Instincts (pp. 165-183): W. K. Wricut.- Attempts to show 
first, that values are as primitive as instincts; second, the use of this no- 
tion for social and ethical problems; third, that it presupposes no specific 
theory of biology or metaphysics, although it influences every theory. 
Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Reviews of Books: H. Wildon Carr, The Philosophy 
of Change: G. W. CunnincHaM. John B. Watson, Behavior: An Intro- 
duction to Comparative Psychology: M. F. Wasuspurn. Charles Gray 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Psychological Bulletin calls attention to the fact that “the new 
University of Frankfurt has grouped psychology with the natural sciences 
in the faculty of science. A recent action by the University of Missouri 
goes in the same direction. Students who have done no biological work in 
high school and who therefore have to take in the first or second college 
year five hours of biological science may fulfil this requirement by taking 
five hours of psychology. To this extent the University of Missouri recog- 
nizes psychology as a biological science.” | 


At the Johns Hopkins University, the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
education has been established in connection with the college courses for 
teachers and the summer courses. The degree will be open to men and 
women. The regulations concerning the work for the new degree will be 
determined by an Advisory Committee of the Faculty. The title of 
Director of the College Courses for Teachers and of the Summer Courses 
has been assigned to Professor Edward F. Buchner. 

Dr. Frank THILty, professor of philosophy, has been elected dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, for a term of two years. 
He was nominated by the faculty and was elected by the trustees at the 
board’s meeeting on June 15. He succeeds Professor E. L. Nichols, whose 
term has expired and who will spend next year in the far east. 

GerorGE PeaBopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS has received $8,500 from Miss 
Eleanor Cuyler of New York City and Mr. Thos. DeWitt Cuyler of Phila- 
delphia, for equipping the Jesup Psychology Laboratory. This amount of 
money is to be spent for furniture, laboratory equipment, and psychological 
publications. 

Proressor EntswortH E. Faris, who has been filling a temporary 
vacancy in the University of Chicago, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of Iowa, and will specialize in social 
psychology. 

Dr. S. ALEXANDER, professor of philosophy in the University of Man- 
chester, has been appointed Gifford lecturer at the University of Glasgow 
for the period 1916-18. 

Proressor E. T. TatBert has been appointed secretary of admissions at 
the University of Cincinnati and will in addition give courses in social 
psychology. 

Dr. Ricuarp M. Exxiort, instructor in psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor in psychology at Yale University. 

Tue publication of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale which was 
suspended soon after the war began has now been resumed. 

Dr. BengaMin Ranp, of Harvard University, has spent the summer in 
London engaged on a work to be entitled “ Locke and Clarke.” 

Dr. H. T. Moore, of Simmons College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology in Dartmouth College. 





